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“The problem of the feeble-minded touches the great world on many 
sides and it must be met in a large and broad spirit.” 


On the waiting lists of the state institutions the pressure is for the 
idiots and imbeciles, not for the morons. So the lower grades get in 
first, yet the greater public danger is from the higher. 


The Menantico Colony is actually sending us so many watermelons, 
that although we are having them for dessert every day and holding as 
many watermelon parties as possible, we cannot use them all and have been 
forced to sell some. 


The experimental peach orchard on our grounds which is jointly 
managed by the Training School and the State Experiment Station is giving 
us a most satisfactory crop this year. We have all we want to can, all that 
we can eat and we are able to sell enough to give us extra money for other 
food stuffs. This is a “good bargain,” i. e., one in which both parties gain, 
for the Station will have a snug income from the sale of its share of peaches. 

Because of the success of this experiment we shall probably have the 
international egg-laying contest on our grounds for the next-two years and 
follow it up with a careful series of breeding experiments. 


In a modern institution those children whose minds have not developed 
normally may find a permanent home in every way suited to their needs. 
Here they find friends and companions of their own class. They are made 
comfortable and contented throughout their lives. They have training and 
entertainment to suit their und<rstanding. They find occupation and do 
sufficient work to keep them. well and satisfied and so contribute some- 
thing toward their own support. They may become helpful: to themselves 
and possibly to others. Here they may remain with all of the privileges 
which -it is wise for them to. have, being van — of ‘the: right 3 
procreate their kind. 
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Possibly no one thing has ever given the children and employees of 
The Training School so much pleasure, happiness and health as the trips 
to the cottage at Wildwood Crest this summer. The generosity of those 
who contributed to the “Spirit Fund” and the “I Will Help Fund” enabled 
us to rent a nice cottage not far from the beach. Some groups went for 
four days and some for a week, depending upon the capacity of the children 
for this sort of enjoyment. The big motor truck was fitted out with com- 
fortable seats and there was the jolly fifty mile auto ride between Vineland 
and the shore to start the fun and to close it. 

We often say how much we wish the parents could see their children 
when our regular amusements are in progress. This time we wish that not 
only the parents but also those who gave the money, might have seen the 
joy and shared in it. 


The citizens of Burlington County have again shown their determina- 
tion to make their Colony for feeble-minded men succeed. Last month 
the first annual field day was held and between three and four hundred 
people were present. The Colony was inspected in every detail and many 
appreciative expressions were heard. 

Each auto load came supplied with a basket lunch. Some of the ladies 
sold lemonade and ice cream to their friends—and in some instances to 
themselves. It was an interested and earnest company filled with the spirit 
that said, “We need money but we ourselves will not be backward in giving.” 

After lunch the boys of the Colony recited, sang and did stunts in a 
way that reflected much credit upon their training. Then came speeches 
by Daniel Bishop, the President; E. R. Johnstone, Superintendent of The 
Training School, and Hon. Joseph P. Byers, Executive Secretary of the 
National Committee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded. 

In these various talks the fact was brought out that there should be 
one new dormitory this year. One of the ladies suggested that a part of 
the necessary $2,200 could be raised right there. The idea spread rapidly 
and within half an hour over seventeen hundred dollars had been given or 
pledged. No one has the least doubt but that the total amount will be in 
hand as soon as it is needed. 

Plans and specification were immediately prepared and by November 
1 it is expected that the building will be ready for occupancy. These dormi- 
tory buildings,* neat, sanitary and substantial, with modern toilet and bath 
fixtures, cost about $70 per bed. 


*A full report of the colonies was published in the April, 1915, Trarninc ScHoo. 
Butietin. Reprints may be had for the asking. 
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Association Meeting 


The Association of The Training School at Vineland held its Twenty- 
seventh Annual meeting in the Assembly Room of Garrison Hall, June 9, 
1915; about seven hundred association members and friends were present. 
After prayer by Rev. F. A. DeMaris, of Camden, the report of the Board 
of Directors, which included the reports of the Board of Lady Visitors, the 
Treasurer and the Superintendent, was read and twenty-five hundred copies 
were ordered printed. After the transaction of various business matters 
the following Directors and Lady Visitors were elected: 


D. Wilson Moore, Colorado Springs .............. 1919 
Bleecker Van Wagenen, New York.............. 1919 
Peers TE. Ah, TAs osc dvacceccucievsses 1919 
Thomas J. Smith, M.D., Bridgeton............... 1919 
Miss Rachel E. Allinson, Yardville.............. 1918 
Mrs. William H. Skirm, Ocean Grove............ 1918 
Miss Cornelia Moore, Clayton.................+. 1918 
Mrs, Eliza Newell, Millville. ............0..e000: 1918 


The association then adjourned to luncheon, after which the following 
program was given by the children, of whom about one hundred took part: 


Pt SOND i ceceehcncebeesepanceneuds “Mendelssohn’s Spring Song” 
A CruIsE ON THE Goop SHip ComMopore. 
DD scccnwddeesneeus beeeeunerssecencene eee Nautical March 
EE what tke co ewns ceqrartboseeuned “We Have Sailed the Ocean Blue” 
Pb ¢n bab corer sescecedes che enne “The Youngsters of the Navy” 
Zee Barcarolle “Bella Napoli”... ccvsccciccccsccctvesctvdess 24 Children 
a, “wees wp Che Blamiie”. oc cccscvcecosdesecsewes Bos’n and Chorus 
CD 6 nadcesesenedensd odes ooéess bes amenee “Alpine Violets” 
I i ctndendd henadeseewayeewienes beeen “He’s a Jolly Old Tar” 
i TR TE EE datveeces veketnekeessaqatenssaeeee Louis and Aloys 
Selection by Silver Sextette, Aria from the Opera “The Corsar”....Verdi 
MD OE TOMER. 6. on sscccecsccassvsscccsest The Captain and Children 
Duet, “We Parted on the Shore”............s.eceeeeees Louis and Aloys 
cm kee Mioticiian Gale”... cccdvecvicss céevecdteessanmenne Joe G. 
MOD CEOONRINE,.< oo. cs cccgecdenseve cevese suede Six Lads and Lassies 
Folk Dance, “Polish Folk Dance”........cecccsccsscdeses Twelve Girls 
meen, “Yachting Glee”... ccc vecvccccescncscsscveves Entire Company 


At the close of the exercises the audience disbursed to visit the build- 
ings and grounds. The new Chandler Hospital attracted much attention as 
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did also the new school building. Here were shown the various lines of 
training for the children. In the different rooms were English work, 
writer press, weaving and knotting, wood work, arts, kindergarten, needle 
work, basketry, domestic science, broom, brush, and on the large plot of 
ground surrounding the school building were evidences of the training in 
poultry raising, fruit growing, flower culture, lawn making and truck garden- 
ing. The care of the goats gives elementary training in stock raising and 
milking. 


































Fourth of July at the Training School 
By “Uncle Sam” 


They called it the Fourth but it all happened this year on the 5th 
because the usual celebration of our Nation’s birthday somehow seems to 
comport better with a week or work day than with a Sunday. And yet 
work day is scarcely the correct word—play day would be better. And 
when they play at the School they means everybody, from guests up to the 
children. Being critical in the use of words, “p to the children is correct, 
for everything culminates in and for those for whom the Training School 
exists. 

It all began soon after the birds opened their eyes and began their 
day, as all days ought to begin, with song. The children’s day, too, began 
with music, and the band, a real band, balanced and playing in tune, the 
motive power furnished by the lungs of some twenty or more of the boys 
and girls, led by Mr. Kelley, bandmaster, promptly at 5.30 A. M., opened 
the day’s festivities as well as the sleepy eyes of some of us whose custom 
of early rising had been in more or less disuse. There was no use in rolling 
over for just another “forty winks” after the band had its rounds of all 
the cottages, for breakfast followed too soon after and 6.30 breakfast meant 
6.30 or the possible alternative of cold coffee or no coffee at all, so we got 
up, outwardly smiling but inwardly glad that the Nation’s birthday, as all 
other except February 29th birthdays, comes but once a year. Some of us 
almost wished that the famous Declaration had been signed a hundred and 
twenty-seven days earlier, for then we would not have a Fourth of July 
awakening but once in four years. 

The parade was to start at 10.30, but long before that hour everything 
except the spirits of the School had been dampened by the frequent showers. 
You can’t dampen genuine spirits, pour on all the water you like, for, like 
oil, they only rise to the top. So the morning was spent in watching the 
clouds driving overhead, emptying themselves as they rolled along, and 
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planning for a “double bill” in the afternoon and evening. Everybody, 
including the weatherman, does his or her best at Vineland—it’s in the air 
and they can’t help it—and by noon, and dinner time, for they arrived 
together, the rain had cleared, the walks were dry and business really started. 

But after all the rain had served a good purpose for a general invita- 
tion had been sent out to the children’s parents and many of them had 
arrived, some of them almost as early as the band. And the morning, 
intermittently wet, was spent by them in visiting with their children in the 
epttages, the school, the barns and “all over everywhere.” So when the 
bell in the tower sent out its call at a little before noon it was not long before 
the cottage groups and family groups made up of visiting fathers and 
mothers and brothers and sisters, who had been roaming at will “all over 
the place” began to gather in “The Assembly.” 

And then, as a final preparation for dinner in the big dining room 
below, used only on special occasions for such purpose, we all sang 
“America,” and Robert “spoke a piece”—“Ring Grandpa, Ring.” It was 
a “gala crowd” for sure, for most of the children—and we were all in that 
class—wore some or all of the decorations and disguises that were later in 
the day to make them “prize winners” in the big parade. Evidence that 
linen closets, flour bins, shoe-blackening boxes, rouge-pots and the cos- 
tumer’s department had been called on for liberal donations to supply various 
“make-ups,” grotesque and otherwise, were not lacking. But these in no 
wise interfered with appetites and the signal for moving to the dining-room 
did not have to be repeated. 

The half hour following dinner saw the final completion of arrange- 
ments for the parade, the event of the day. That parade was like Niagara: 
It had to be seen to b: appreciated—words can describe the one as well as 
the other. It seemed that everything in the School that could walk, or roll 
or be pushed or pulled along was in it. Mrs. Nash, the School Principal, 
if not a Gem of the Ocean, was certainly a gem of a Miss Columbia. She, 
with her partner, Uncle Sam, conventionally clad, led the parade. Behind 
them, came first the Superintendent’s auto, gaily decorated and crowded 
with appropriately costumed children and grown-ups. On the running 
boards were a fairy, a boy scout, a clown, etc. The band, always an im- 
portant feature of the parade, marched next and played patriotic pieces. 
Betsy Ross making the first American flag was very well impersonated by 
one of the boys, and she made quite a sensation riding in her chariot. 
Charlie Chaplin also was present and easily recognized. A typical old-time 
Yankee, wheeling his produce, created much amusement. The boys from 
Menantico Colony showed much ingenuity in the construction of the Jitney 
and farmer’s band. They also had a large float beautifully trimmed with 
greens and filled with farmer boys in big hats. Cattell B boys made a very 
good showing—each one in the group “dressed up” in some amusing way. 
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Bridgman boys were fine, costumed as East Indians and carrying a shrine, 
which was a remarkably good imitation of the original. The little Cattey 
boys added to the beauty of the parade with their pretty float and bright 
costumes. Mrs. Arnade’s pony carriage and occupants, all in patriotic dress, 
were much admired. Little Miss Arnade occupied the throne as Liberty and 
made a sweet picture. There were many individuals marching separately 
and in groups whose costumes would take too long to describe. Our Itard 
boys astonished us by the good appearance they made. 

The course of that parade took it past everything on the grounds 
except the chicken yards and the peach orchard. They believe in preservya- 
tion as well as in conservation at the School, especially of poultry and 
peaches. No cottage where sickness or helplessness debarred children from 
active participation in it was missed. If you were out of the parade you 
were sure to be in its course. And, not content with home appreciation, 
nothing would do but to get out on Landis avenue and parade down and 
back for the benefit of neighbors. And the nearest neighbors to the School 
are the nearly five hundred women at the New Jersey State Institution, 
They were all out lining the sidewalk to see the “circus parade.” After 
countermarching on the avenue we marched back and passed in review of 
the Superintendent and the “Prize Committee.” Until that committee makes 
its awards expectation will be on tip toe. 


The Feeble-Minded in the Country 


Prof. Ernest R. Groves 
New Hampshire State College, Durham. 


At present reliable statistics regarding the extent of amentia are hardly 
to be had. It is especially difficult to estimate the amount of amentia in 
the country as compared with that in urban communities. Tredgold (1) 
draws the following conclusion as to the situation in England: “It has 
been shown that although amentia as a whole is more prevalent in rural, 
and insanity in urban, districts, and the number of idiots and imbeciles in 
the country far exceeds that in the towns, nevertheless the incidence of 
mentally defective children is decidedly greater in the towns than in the 
country.” He explains the excess of mentally defective children in towns 
as compared with those in rural environment as due to the inclusion in urban 
communities of a number of children who are not aments at all. It is 
probably true in this country that in the towns there is some danger of 
regarding children mentally defective who are merely dull and who improve 
when given special treatment, and in the country there is equal danger of 


(1) Mental Deficiency, 160. 
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not discovering all the true cases of amentia. Science can not yet speak 
with authority with respect to operation of the causes of amentia as they 
operate in the country as compared with the towns. 

It would appear, however, that safe conclusions already can be drawn 
with reference to the special significance of the ament in the country. The 

eat cause of mental defectiveness appears to be neuropathic heredity. We 
are familiar with the large number of offspring born to feeble-minded par- 
ents, and recognize that practically the problem of control and prevention of 
amentia centers at this point. It is therefore interesting to consider the 
possible difference between rural and urban environment with respect to 
the probability of the feeble-minded having children. It appears to be 
the usual thing everywhere for the feeble-minded to segregate themselves 
and intermmarry. 

1. Somewhat earlier marriages in the country make the normal youth 
less critical in regard to conditions that are expressions of high-grade feeble- 
mindedness. We know that early marriages are more likely to emphasize 
the physical attractions and that the feeble-minded girl is often not lacking 
in physical charm. It would seem, therefore, that in the country more often 
normal blood would become tainted with tendencies toward the degenera- 
tion that amentia represents. 

2. A long and close association between normal and defective children 
in later years makes normal young people in a small community accept 
marks of high-grade amentia as mere individual variations. This often 
gives the somewhat feeble-minded youth a social standing that he would 
not have were it clearly understood that he was abnormal. 

3. The close contact of the sexes during adolescence and the frequent 
precociousness in the country tend to draw the feeble-minded girl into sex 
relationships which end in the birth of illegitimate children. One who knows 
any rural community well is likely to recall some defective girl who became 
the mother of several children often by different fathers without the sug- 
gestion of marriage. It is easy to exaggerate the difference in the city at 
this point, but certainly there is good evidence that a large proportion of 
the feeble-minded girls in the city enter prostitution. In most such cases 
sterilization due to venereal diseases is the usual result. 

This fact tends to show that, assuming an equal number of possible 
feeble-minded mothers in urban and rural environment, the cities would be 
somewhat protected from the birth of mentally defective children as com- 
pared with the country. However, it must not be forgotten that a large 
number of the prostitutes of the cities are drawn from the country. This 
tends to decrease the number of feeble-minded mothers in the country, but 
it does not add many to the mentally defective mothers in the cities because 
few such prostitutes become mothers. Indeed some of these city prostitutes 
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who have come from the country were mothers of illegitimate children jn 
their former environment. 

It is also true that very few of the feeble-minded of the cities move to 
the country, for the experience of placing out in the country older children 
born and brought up in the cities has shown that such children do not take 
kindly to the country. It seems, therefore, that the cities are to some degree 
protected from mentally defective offspring as compared with the country, 

It would seem also as if the city must have some advantage over the 
country in the attempt to control amentia because of its greater effort to 
find the feeble-minded children of high-grade by means of tests, clinic 
work and the keener attention of teachers and officials to the retarded chil- 
dren. Without doubt also in the cities the courts and the police help to 
discover defective children of high-grade because in the cities it is so easy 
for such children to get in trouble in a way that brings them public attention. 

It is reasonable to assume that the greater competition in the cities tends 
to: reveal metal deficiency that would be passed by without notice in the 
conditions of country life. In the country another difficulty is created by 
the unwillingness often of teachers and neighbors to give information or to 
take the responsibility of making public charges respecting defective chil- 
dren because in a small community everything in the way of criticism or 
complaint is so personal in character and is so likely to involve many persons 
on account of the close relationships in the group due to the marrying back 
and forth. And yet the ament in a rural school has the best opportunity 
to poison morally the children of an entire neighborhood, and this fact 
explains the immoral situation which the rural educator and field worker 
occasionally finds. Even when the danger of immoral suggestion from some 
ament is fully appreciated it is difficult in the country for the most thoughtful 
parent to effectively protect his children by separation from the bad child. 
Even when courage is present to carry out such a program it is hard to 
continue the effort when all concerned are living so closely together. 

The greatest problem of all in regard to the rural ament is the added 
menace such degenration threatens because of the results of rural migration. 
No greater country problem exists than the condition that has been so well 
stated by Davenport (1). “Likewise in the rural and the semi-rural popu- 
lation within a hundred miles of our great cities we find a disproportion 
of the indolent, the alcoholic, the feeble-minded, the ne’er-do-well. I know 
intimately several such localities and have seen in one family after another 
how the ambitious youth leave the parental roof-tree to try their fortunes 
in the city while the weakest young men stay behind, supported by their 
parents, or earning only enough to buy the liquor their defective natures 
crave, and are finally forced to marry a weak girl and father her imbecile 


(1) Heredity in relation to eugenics, 211-212. 
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offspring. Such villages, depleted of the best, tend to become cradles of 
degeneracy and crime.” 

Society will surely be hampered in its progress unless the State adopts 
a policy which will not leave the ament to the indifference and misconception 
of the small community. We need not only the city psychological clinic: 
we need also the State clinic. The State department of public education 
should be prepared to hunt out the defective, and the State needs to be 
able to provide rational treatment for all defectives found. Such work must 
be carried on largely through the schools. Professor Pyle in the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic for February, 1913, has drawn up a very interesting suggestion 
for the organization of rural clinic work by means of a state-wide exami- 
nation of school children. No other policy promises to meet this problem. It 
may seem costly, but only to those who do not realize the burden of the 
feeble-minded who are without proper supervision. 

From every side of the problem of amentia science is showing that 
society can not afford to ignore the feeble-minded. In so serious a matter 
the State must take a larger responsibility. The cost in social evils and in 
dollars of such cases as this reported by Dr. Fernald (1) is too great for 
the public to leave the small communities to meet the problem of amentia 
as best they can. “A feeble-minded girl of the higher grade was accepted 
as a pupil at the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded when she 
was fifteen years of age. At the last moment the mother refused to send 
her to the school, as she ‘could not bear the disgrace of publicly admitting 
that she had a feeble-minded child.’ Ten years later the girl was committed 
to the institution by the court, after she had given birth to six illegitimate 
children, four of which were still living and all feeble-minded. The city 
where she lived had supported her at the almshouse for a period of several 
months at each confinement, and had been compelled to assume the burden 
of the life-long support of her progeny, and finally decided to place her in 
permanent custody. Her mother had died broken-hearted several years pre- 
viously.” 

Men who wish to conserve country life must take to heart this fact of 
the danger of the ament in the country. Nothing will so certainly discourage 
the substantial stock in the country and so stimulate its movement to the 
cities than to permit the ament to thrive and enjoy freedom in the country 
environment. The whole problem needs to be taken in hand by the forces 
of the State as a matter of efficient administration. Science has already 
furnished the information which justifies another step in the control of 
amentia. The country needs the advantages of this new progress no less 
than the cities as every student of rural moral problems must recognize. 
Like all such matters it is mostly a problem in educating public opinion— 
in this case especially educating school officials in the country. 


(1) History of the treatment of the feeble-minded, 11. 
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Experiments with Binet-Simon Tests upon 


African Colored Children, Chiefly Kaffirs 


In October, 1913, Dr. Loades, Lecturer in Education in the Technic 
Institute at Durban, South Africa, applied the Binet-Simon Scale to thir- 
teen of the coolie and native children of the mission school of Marienhil} 
and to five of their native teachers. The pupils of this school are drawn 
from quite an area, and none obviously abnormal are admitted. Their ages 
range from 4 to 18 years (only two of those tested were over twelve years), 
Instruction is given by native teachers who speak English. The lower 
classes do their work in Zulu—the upper classes in English. 

The questions put to all of the children were most carefully trans-. 
lated by one of the Fathers of the Mission and the answers were at once 
literally retranslated by him and then written down by Dr. Loades. 

Several months previous to the giving of the tests Dr.. Loades had 
received upon request from the Vineland Laboratory the 1911 revision of 
the Binet Scale, also the rules and suggestions for standardizing the method 
of giving it. This method was followed as far as possible. The altera- 
tions that were necessary to make the tests applicable to Kaffir children 
were carefully recorded as alterations. 

The changes up to and including the 7th year tests were not very seri- 
ous and are given below: 

Age 3, Test 2. Sentence changed to one that has six syllables in Zulu. 

Test 4. Pictures of native life were used. 
Test 5. Many Kaffirs have only one name, so this test was 
not always possible. 

Age 6, Test 5. It would need much study to enable suitable Zulu 
faces to be drawn. 

Age 7, Test 5. “Green” and “blue” in Zulu are not easily discrim- 
inated. There is no word for “yellow,” and 
such replies as were obtained were given in 
English. 

Each .of the nine children who were under eight years of age tested 

“at age” or within one year of it. Dr. Loades considers that the tests as 
set work well for these ages. A study of the separate tests shows, how- 
ever, that to Zulu children two tests in the 5th year presented unusual 
difficulties, 5-1,.the comparison of the weights (in which there is a differ- 
ence of nine grams) and 5-5, the-game of “patience.” The first of these 
was not only missed by 5, 6, and 7-year-old children, but also by boys 10, 
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12, 13 and 18 years respectively. The game of “patience” was missed by 
children 6, 7, and 8 years of age. 

Many of the tests above the seventh year had to be omitted. For 
example, “Questions asking for exact dating are impossible”—“Money 
questions must be omitted for obvious reasons’—“No rhymes are natural 
to Zulu,” etc. Of the tests that could be tried, it was found that those 
requiring memory and observation were readily answered, but that those 
requiring abstract thought were seldom answered. On the whole, the tests 
above the seventh year would have to be recast in great measure before 
they could be used for uncivilized children and adults. 

In sending in the records to the Training School Dr. Loades writes, 
“Sufficient was done to show that either the tests are much more suited to 
young Zulu children than to ‘adults’ or that ‘adults’ do not show the same 
relative ability. Further, they suggest the existence of a particular present 
type of mind—since this is so, further experiments with suitable tests 
should provide much food for thought for those who have to make a study 


of ‘native’ questions.” 
A. LEILA MartINn. 


Backward and Feeble-Minded Children in Salt 
Lake City 
By J. Harold Williams 


Research Fellow under the Buckel Foundation, Stanford University. 

In the recent survey of the public schools of Salt Lake City particular 
emphasis was placed upon the importance of making more adequate pro- 
vision in the schools for children who are sub-normal or otherwise excep- 
tional. The following is an account of some of the conditions found and the 
proposals for the partial solution of some of the resulting educational prob- 
lems. 

Of 18,268 children in the public schools, 7,640, or 43.4 per cent, are 
retarded. The extent of retardation varies from one-half year to more than 
five years in a few extreme cases. Approximately 5 per cent, are retarded 
three years or more. These figures are based upon the age-grade distribu- 
tion, and the term “retardation” applies to children who are older than 
could be reasonably expected for average children in the same grade. Since a 
large majority of children enter the first grade at the age of six years, and 
make one grade each year, finishing the eighth grade at fourteen, that rate 
may be taken as the standard for school progress. Such children, in age- 
grade classification, are said to be mormal. Normal distribution for grade I 
is 614 to 7% years; for grade II, 7%4 to 8% years; for grade III, 8% to 
9% years, etc.. Those who are older than the upper limit for normal chil- 
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dren are considered retarded, regardless of what may have been the cause. 

The causes usually given for school retardation are of a great variety, 
Often there are so many contributing factors that it is difficult to decide 
which may have had the greatest influence. Dullness, inattention, imperfect 
vision, partial deafness, obstructed breathing, illness, poor home conditions, 
mischievousness, laziness, entering school over-age, changing from one 
school to another—these and many others have been offered by teachers 
and principals to explain the failure of pupils to make normal progress, or 
for being in a lower grade than most children of the same age. 

A careful inquiry into some of these reasons makes it clear that there 
are often mistaken ideas as to the relative importance of certain factors. 
For example, a girl in grade 7 who was greatly over-age was said by her 
teacher to be retarded because the conditions at her home were not what 
they should be. Mental examination, however, showed that the girl was 
feeble-minded, and there was, of course, no need for any other explanation 
of her backwardness. She would have been retarded no matter what her 
home conditions had been. 

Aside from illness and physical ailments, mental deficiency is perhaps 
the most common cause of school retardation. The deficiency may be very 
slight, as is often the case with children who are merely “backward,” or 
“slow,” or it may extend to feeble-mindedness. The terms used in classifying 
children examined at the Buckel Foundation Laboratory are as follows: 

1. Feeble-minded. 

2. Borderline. 

3. Dull-normal. 

4. Normal and Superior. 

Since each of these terms represents a number of varying degrees, they 
cannot be used except in a more or less arbitrary manner. There are no sharp 
dividing lines between the groups. The feeble-minded group includes those 
whose mental ages are less than three-fourths of their chronological ages. 
Those who test within 8 per cent. of the chronological ages may be reason- 
ably classified as normal. The terms “borderline” and “dull-normal” are 
used to describe the levels which fall between feeble-mindedness and 
normality. 

Children who are retarded in school may be found to belong to any of 
these groups. A large number, however, are of less than normal intelli- 
gence. This is particularly true of those who are greatly over-age—two, 
three, four or more years. When teachers were asked to select backward 
pupils for examination, in nearly every case the child was found to be feeble- 
minded or to belong to the borderline group. Those who are greatly back- 
ward are more often selected, because they present so many difficulties to 
the teacher. Very often the level of intelligence is found to be much lower 
than the teacher had suspected. 
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A number of children were examined by the use of the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet Scale.* Records were obtained of children who had been 

reviously examined, and a study was made of 108 backward children from 
whom the data were available. 
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Fig. 1 Chronological and mental ages of one hundred and eight backward 
school children of Salt Lake City. 
















































Figure 1 shows the general distribution of the chronological and mental 
ages of these backward children. All are in the elementary schools, although 
the chronological ages (represented by the shaded area) run as high as 19 
years. The mental ages (represented by the area enclosed by the dotted 
line) are distrbuted between 3 and 13 years. The difference of three years 
between the medians indicates that on the whole these children are 25 per 
cent. below normal in intelligence. Some are as much as 50 per cent. below 
normal, while others are almost normal. . 

Many of these children should be in institutions or colonies for the 
feeble-minded. Unfortunately, there is no such institution in the State of 
Utah. A’ few feeble-minded children of the lower grades are sent to the 
State Mental Hospital, which is intended for the insane. Some have been 
allowed to run at large until they have become delinquents or even criminals, 
and these, when found, have been committed to the reformatory or the 
State prison. Nearly all of the remaining number are in the public schools. 
The number of feeble-minded children in the public schools of Salt Lake 
City is probably not far short of 600. 

The presence of feeble-minded children in the schools, and cepectiil 
as is often the case, in the regular classes, offers a problem of great diffi- 
culty in administration and supervision. The following examples may serve 





















*This revision, of which Dr. L. M. Terman is the author, will be published soon. 
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to show how extra burdens are thrown upon teachers and principals of 
regular schools who have to deal with feeble-minded children. 

Clara F.—Age 15. Mentally about 10%. Is in grade 7. Teacher had 
become discouraged because the child seemed to have reached the limit of 
her learning capacity. Was said to be a “good plodder,” however, and on 
that account was occasionally allowed to pass into another grade. It is 
doubtful if she could do satisfactory work beyond that of grade 4. Requires 
a large part of the teacher’s time, and even with this extra attention the 
results are far from promising. Should be in an institution or colony, 
where she could be trained in things which would be of much greater use 
to her than seventh grade reading, arithmetic, etc. Neither the school nor 
the girl herself can profit much from her continued presence in this room. 
There is no ungraded room or special class in the school which she attends. 

Frank N.—Age 15. Mentality about 8. In grade 2. Has been attend- 
ing school for eight years. Is very “stupid.” Cannot do first grade arith- 
metic. Can read, in a mechanical way, but with little understanding of what 
he reads. Has a congenial disposition, however, and is good in basketry, 
which he enjoys very much. Is clearly an institutional case, and should long 
since have been removed from the public schools. Will probably never 
develop a mentality beyond that of the average child of 9 or 10 years. 

Elsie K—Age 15 years. Mentality 914. In grade 7. Very slow and 
dull. Has two feeble-minded brothers, one of whom is in an institution for 
delinquents. Elsie cannot read as well as ordinary children in the third 
grade. Her low intelligence is indicated by her interpretation of fables: 
The Fox and the Crow—“Teaches you not to do what they say.” Hercules 
and the Wagoner—“It teaches you how Hercules helped the wagoner.” She 
cannot arrange the weights, and does not know the value of nine cents’ worth 
of postage stamps. She should be by all means placed in a special class, 
if institutional care cannot be obtained. There is nothing to prevent her 
from becoming delinquent, and if she follows that course it will be of a 
much more serious kind than that of her brother. 

Fred B—Age 12%. Mentality about 9. In grade 2. Has been in 
school six years. Comes from a degenrate family. Both parents are 
feeble-minded, and all of the ten children are mentally defective. Three 
boys are in the State reformatory, and there are strong indications that 
Fred is likely to join them. Has fewer words in his vocabulary than the 
average child 8 years of age. Interpretation of the fable of The Milkmaid: 
“Tt teaches you to carry it in her hands if she was carrying it on her head.” 
This boy should be in an institution or colony, as should all other members 
of the family. 

The city has recognized that the problem of exceptional children is one 
of importance, and has provided a special school for the training of back- 
ward pupils. A few of the regular schools have ungraded rooms. In some 
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other schools the principals have gathered the lowest grade cases into one 
class, such as a section of the first grade. 

The special school has five rooms and accommodates about 100 pupils. 
The principal is a psychologist, and devotes part of his time to intelligence 
testing. The building, unfortunately, is one of the oldest in the city, and 
is poorly adapted to the training of feeble-minded children. Children in this 
school are graded according to their apparent abilities in different subjects, 
and the aim of the instruction has been to give each child enough special 
help that he may be able to return to his regular class. Thus children pass 
in and out of the school, as many are soon considered to have made up the 
work in which they had been considered deficient. 

This plan of classification and grading has been in use for some time. 
A great majority of the children, however, are feeble-minded. In fact, if 
all the feeble-minded children were sent from the regular classes, there 
would be enough of these to fill several special schools the size of this one. 
It is surprising that teachers and principals should be satisfied that so many 
of their pupils should be made ready for work in the grades after a short 
period of special instruction. 

There is need in Salt Lake City for a special school several times as 
large as the one now in use, in which defective children can be trained in 
things suited to their levels of intelligence. There is no reason why any 
feeble-minded boy or girl sHould be returned to the regular classes. The 
following are a few examples of children in the special school, with extracts 
from descriptions furnished by their teachers: 

Pupil Grade Age Description 


A 2 14% Epileptic. Right hand paralyzed. 

B 1 11% Surly, stubborn, noisy, quarrelsome. 

* 2 10 Dreamy, imaginative, easily irritated. 

D 2 12%4 Shy. Makes peculiar noises. 

E 2 13 Quiet, diffident, very docile. 

F 2 14 (Recently returned from reformatory.) 

G 2 16% “Very child-like.” 

H 3 13%4 Tempermentally backward. 

I 3 1734 Undersized. Listless. Dishonest. 

J 2 14% “Very slow developer.” Poor memory. 

K 3 15 Epileptic. Very solitary. 

L 3 12% “Good mental ability, but very childish.” — 

M 4 20 Slow and dreamy. A “genius” in electrical knowledge. 
N 3 13 “Bright, passes for normal. Has great difficulty with 


arithmetic.” 
The above cases are representative of more than 90 per cent. of the 
children who are sent to the special school. Persons experienced in dealing 
with feeble-minded children will understand that there is much mental 
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defectiveness in this group of children. Little can be expected for them 
in the way of scholastic improvement, and much less can it be hoped that 
many can be prepared to enter again the regular classes from which they 
came. 
As in other cities, too much emphasis has been placed upon teaching 
the regular school subjects to defective children. While it is true that 
children who are but slightly backward may profit from special instruction 
in these subjects, it is wasteful to spend time and energy in attempting to 
teach to feeble-minded children things they have not the mental capacity to 
learn. The “ungraded rooms” in this city are not ungraded rooms in the 
generally accepted meaning of the term. They consist of rooms set apart 
for teaching on what is known as the “Batavia Plan,” in which children 
are taught the regular school subjects, special attention being placed upon 
those which seem to present the greatest difficulty. 

As would be expected, many feeble-minded children are sent to these 
rooms. Usually they are not known by the teacher or principal to be 
feeble-minded, and the instruction is carried on as if they were of normal 
mentality, but in need of some special assistance. To be sure, many normal 
and nearly normal children are given help, which is much to be desired; but 
the plan is far from correct for children who are defective or on the border- 
line of feeble-mindedness. 

The following is the daily program of one of the “ungraded rooms:” 

9.00 to 9.30—Arithmetic, 7-B. 

9.30 to 10.00—Reading, 2-B. 

10.00 to 10.30—Arithmetic, 5-B. 

10.30 to. 10.45—Recess. 

10.45 to 11.00—Reading and Phonics, 3-B. 
11.00 to 11.30—Reading, 6-B. 

11.30 to 12.00—Grammar, 7-A. 


‘1.00 to 1.40—Geography, 7-B. 
140 to 2.10—Arithmetic, 6-B. 
2.10 to 2.20— 

2.20 to 2.30—Recess. 

2.30 to 3.05—Grammar, 8-B. 
3.05 to 3.30—Grammar, 9 and 7. 
3.30 to 4.00—Reading, 4-A. 

It is obvious that a teacher with such a program can render valuable 
service to the school. Much of the work which has been done is to be com- 
mended. The unfortunate part, however, is that such rooms are supposed 
in several schools to fill the demand for ungraded rooms. 

Approximately 9 per cent. of the school children in this city are repeat- 
ing their grades. In most cases, the work is being taken for the second 
time; but in many cases the number of repetitions is two, three, or four 
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for a single pupil. Estimating from the size of the budget, approximately 
$40,000 per year is being paid by the city for repeated instruction. It has 
been already pointed out that much of this is for children who can profit 
from it but little. 

This expenditure would furnish for the city: 

15 additional teachers in a special school; 

15 additional teachers in ungraded rooms; 
each of whom could receive a minimum salary of $1,200 per year. If this 
amount, which is now obviously mis-spent, should be expended in the 
manner suggested, these 30 teachers could, in rooms of 15 pupils each, 
relieve the regular classes of 450 sub-normal children. | 

The following are some of the recommendations made in the report 
of the survey: 

' 1. A new special school, of not less than 15 rooms, to be used ex- 
clusively for sub-normal children. 

2. A psychological laboratory, to be under the direction of the prin- 
cipal of the special school. 

3. Sufficient clerical and other assistance to permit the principal to 
devote at least one-half of his time to investigation and research. 

4. At least 15 additional ungraded rooms, for sub-normal children. 

5. All ungraded rooms to be supplied with trained teachers. 

6. The plan and equipment of all ungraded rooms to be as nearly 
as possible that of the standard ungraded room, as described by Dr. H. H. 
Goddard.* 

7. That wherever practicable, special classes be established for (a) 
gifted children; (b) delinquent, truant, and incorrigible children. 

The conditions in regard to backward and feeble-minded children in 
Salt Lake City are not unlike those in many other cities. The suggestions 
and criticisms would apply equally well to nearly all. That the city has 
asked for a plain statement of actual conditions is an indication of a pro- 
gressive educational spirit. School surveys can do much to emphasize the 
extent and importance of the problem of feeble-mindedness. 


Sscneetuneeeneeneeeniomnl 


*School Training of Defective Children, New York, 1914. 
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Detention Home or Farm Colony 


The following letters to the Elyria, Ohio, Telegram, will undoubtedly 
interest our readers.) 


What is a Detention Home? It is a modern home under firm man- 
agement for those children too young to be sent to State schools who need 
correction and a change of environment. 

I firmly believe that Lorain County should have such a home in con- 
nection with the Juvenile Court, to protect our boys and girls who have 
not had the advantages that a child should have; that neglected class of 
children whose misdemeanors require not only a punishment but also a 
change of environment to help correct their wrongs. 

The class of children who would or should be sent to such a place are 
the truants, the incorrigibles, the criminally inclined, too young for State 
institutions, those from homes of drunkards and improper surroundings, 
Also those cases where sickness is the cause of neglect and careless living. 
A few weeks or months spent in a modern detention home by such chil- 
dren might be the means of completely changing their lives and making 
them into good, respectable citizens later on. Indeed there are many such 
children in Elyria that would be benefited greatly by being cared for in 
such a home.—WNellie Wilford. 


In regard to the “need of a Detention Home in our county,” I would 
say every county that has a Juvenile Court should have a place of deten- 
tion, which need not be an extensive or large building, nor cost much for 
running of same, where children could be placed until their cases were 
disposed of by the Court. 

A Detention Home, according to my ideas, is not “a place of correc- 
tion for children too young to be sent to the State School, neglected chil- 
dren, etc,” (our County Home is for neglected and dependent children), 
and “a few weeks or months spent in a Detention Home,” and the child 
then sent back to the same environment that caused it to become dependent, 
neglected or delinquent, would do no good. We must remedy the cause 
which made the child dependent, neglected or delinquent. 

A place of detention is needed, but more important even than, or in 
connection with, a Detention Home, is the need of a “Farm Colony” in 
our county (which should be almost self-supporting) for mental defective 
children and grown-ups with the mentality of children’ where they could 
be happy, self-supporting and protected. It is important that every child 
brought to the Juvenile Court be mentally and physically tested (this is 
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now being done in all large cities, in justice to the child, for if a child is 
mentally defective it is not responsible for a crime committed against the 
State or city. Last year 100 consecutive admissions to Delaware were 
tested, and 56 found mentally defective; 100 consecutive admissions were 
also tested at Lancaster, and 46 found mentally defective. 

The normal child can make good when placed on probation, in the 
right environment, but a defective child can not. If the child is defective 
it should be sent to a Farm Colony (not to a school of correction) if it 
is the environment. According to the State laws, the parent should be 
answerable to the Juvenile Judge for contributing to its dependency, de- 
linquency or neglect. Non-support in this State is a felony. 

The majority of families that are supported by the town or charities 
year after year are defective (if they cannot become self-supporting), 
and if you will look up the different branches of the family you will find 
there are many of them public charges, either in their own homes or in 
institutions. If our defectives were placed in Farm Colonies and not 
allowed to marry, we would not keep adding to our list of truants, incor- 
rigibles, drunkards and criminals. Dr. Emerick, Superintendent of our 
Feeble-Minded Institution at Columbus, made an earnest plea to all who 
attended the Annual State Conference of Charities and Correction at Col- 
umbus in November, to go home and ask our representatives to vote more 
money for the care and protection of our feeble-minded. He said: “We 


have at present many more in our institutions than the capacity of our 
institutions (a couple of hundred are sleeping on pallets on the floor) and 
a waiting list of several hundreds already committed from the different 
counties that it is impossible to take.” We must do preventive work; we 
need a place of detention, but let me plead for a “Farm Colony” for our 
mental defectives, where they can be happy, self-supporting and protected. 

C. Van Nostrand 





Education, medicine, psychology, sociology, and even agriculture touch 
the work of the School for the Feeble-Minded at many points. It is our 
duty and privilege when they knock, to answer in the fullest and freest 
manner, leaving no stone unturned that shall reveal knowledge of use to 
the normal world. Fortunately we have land, we have family histories and 
relationships and we need no knife to lay bare the secrets of the child heart 
and the child mind; only a trained intellect backed by a loving heart and an 
open mind, keen to recognize the meaning of each move and intelligent 
enough to read its significance, that is all. 
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Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 
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Subscription $3. 480 pages per vol. Founded 1904. Ed. by G. Stanley Hall. 
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Subscription $2. 460 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Quarterly. Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 


Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
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Subscription $3. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
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